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“Nation (W), 20 Vesey St., New York. $5.00; 
15c. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor. 


Prints general articles and an occasional 
poem, but no fiction. Sets length limit ordi- 
narily at 2,400 words, does not buy photo- 
graphs, and pays one cent a word up, on 
publication. 

Nationat Dry Goons Reporter, 215 So. Market 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Pays from one to one and one-half cents 
a word, on acceptance, for stories, preferably 
in 50 to 600 words, and preferably ilfus- 
trated, telling how merchants have increased 
volume or reduced expenses in certain de- 
partments, such as fabrics, hosiery, notions, 
and so on. No news items or theoretical ar- 
ticles can be used. 


*NatTionaL GeocrapHic Macazine (M), Hubbard 
Memorial Bldg., Washington, D. C. $3.00; 50c. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, editor. W. J. Showalter, 
assistant editor. 


Treats of geography in its broadest sense. 
Uses authoritative manuscripts describing the 
customs of people and places of interest 
throughout the world. All articles must be 
illustrated with unusual photographs—no 
drawings or paintings. Prints no fiction and 
pays on acceptance. 


*NatTionaAL Humane Review (M), 80 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y. $1.00; 10c. Sydney H. Cole- 
man, editor. 


Uses articles of humane character, par- 
ticularly dealing with the prevention of 
cruelty to children or animals, the reforma- 
tion of wayward and delinquent children, and 
the care and treatment of dependent and 
neglected children, whether in the shape ot 
general articles, short stories, plays, poetry, 
or juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 1,200 
words, buys photographs. and pays, at a 
minimum rate of one-half cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors, 


Founded 1887. 


*“NavionaAL MacGazine (M), 952 Dorchester Ave., 
Boston, Mass. $3.00; 25c. Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
editor. 

Uses short sketches and current events, con- 
centrating on material about people. At 
present using a limited amount of fiction and 
poetry. Editorial requirements are limited. 


*“NationaL Reraiw CiLoruier AND FURNISHER 
(S-M), 509 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. $3.00; 
25c. Allen Sinsheimer, editor. 

Uses articles on the retailing of men’s and 
boys’ wear, setting length limit at 2,000 words. 
Buys photographs, but uses no fiction, poetry, 
or jokes. Pays the tenth of the month fol- 
lowing acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 
word, 


*“Narion’s Business (M), 1615 H St., Washington, 
D. C. $8.00; 25c. Merle Thorpe, editor. 

The monthly publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, having 
for its foreword, “American Business—a New 
World Power.” Uses articles devoted to gen- 
eral business topics. Buys photographs and 
drawings. Sets length limit at 2,500 words, 
and pays on acceptance. 

Nature MaGazine (M), 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
W. Westwood, editor. 

Uses popular illustrated articles that are 
scientifically accurate on any phase of nature, 
but no fiction, poetry, juvenile matter, or 
jokes. Sets length limit at from 100 to 2,500 
words, buys photographs of wild life and 
general nature, not scenic, and pays, at a 
minimum rate of one cent a word, and from 
one dollar to three dollars for photographs, 
on acceptance. At present much overstocked. 


*Navutitus Macazine (M), 247 Cabot St., Holyoke, 
Mass. $1.00; 10c. Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, editor. 


1214 Sixteenth St., 
$3.00; 35c. Richard 


Uses articles treating of New Thought, 
Psychology, Efficiency, Sociology, and _per- 


sonal experiences in applying the same. Buys 
no department matter, and prints neither 
fiction nor photographs; uses ethical and 
humorous-ethical short poems from noted 
poets; sets length limit at 1,000 words, or less, 
or 1,000 words for each article in a series; 
and pays from one cent a word upward, on 
acceptance. 

Navy Srories (M), Dell Publishing Co., 100 Fifth 
Ave., New York. $2.00; 20c. Geo. T. Delacorte, 
Jr., editor. 

Wants short stories and novelettes of navy 
characters in action against the background 
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ETRY is difficult to define because 

it rises out of the heart of man, 
out of his noble emotions about life. But 
one of the best definitions, perhaps, is 
that given by Zoroaster, who says that 
the poet is attempting to make manifest 
the unmanifest, to make apparent the 
unapparent. The thing that is unmani- 
fest about life is its spiritual meaning. 
It is the poet who is ever in search of 
that deeper significance of things. He 
is forever in search of the eternal reali- 
ties. 

What are the eternal realities con- 
nected with life—those things that are 
deathless, those things that are divine? 
It is the attempt of poetry to reveal 
these things, and they are always beau- 
tiful when revealed, because there is 
always upon the face of truth a smile. 
And where there is a smile, there is 
beauty. 

So the function of poetry is to reveal 
in a rhythmical form the  supernal 
beauty of life and the world. 

There are some things to be said as 
to our preparation to write prose or 
verse, especially verse. The first thing 


to do to become a poet is to become a 
man, to base one’s life upon the spiritual 
realities of existence, upon the moral 
principles of the world. 


The Writer 
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The second thing to do is to become 
acquainted with the work of the great 
thinkers—Carlyle, Ruskin, Victor Hugo, 
our own Emerson, and our William 
James. Men of this type will give us 
something to think about. 

A writer of verse should make him- 
self acquainted with all the great poetry 
—the poetry of Homer, Shelley, Brown- 
ing, our own Edgar Allan Poe, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. We need to be- 
come trained in their methods and be 
stirred by their vision of beauty—not 
for the purpose of imitating them, but 
for the purpose of quickening our own 
vision. A man who wants to build a 
great cathedral won’t start to erect 
a cathedral without making himself 
acquainted with the principles of archi- 
tecture and with the buildings already 
erected. 

The next thing to do is to become a 
student of nature, and human nature. 
Watch people, find out the things that 
interest them, find out what it is that 
quickens their hearts, kindles_ their 
minds. 

The writing of a poem is a thing 
which you must work out for yourself. 
In my own case, I keep a notebook, and 
when anything happens that interests 











me, I make a note of it. And when I 
have leisure, I look over this notebook. 
Very frequently I find some item that 
strikes me as having a rich suggestion. 
I begin to write it out. I write down 
everything that comes to me; and then, 
later on, when I turn the leaves of my 
book, I compese a poem. Sometimes I 
write it over five or six times. And 
when it is finished, I often leave out two, 
three, four, or five stanzas. I have a 


The Wier 








little poem, “The Song Mystery,” that 
contained seven or eight stanzas at first, 
but I kept cutting out stanzas until 
there are only two left. 

The secret of becoming expressive is 
to say what you have to say in a few 
words, and have those words the best 
possible to be chosen for your thought; 
because for every idea there is one inevi- 
table word, and that inevitable word 
must be found. 


A BRIEF FOR ANALYZED RHYME 


By Ava BorpEen Stevens 


NALYZED rhyme cannot slide in 
through the back door of America 

so long as it has such expositors as 
Edward Davison to introduce it. Per- 
fected by Frank Kendon of England, it 
has been left to prove its worth by the 
unquestionable test of time itself. The 
good needs no defense, and makes its way 
in spite of burial and fashion to its own 
place in the language of self-expression. 
Assonance, that lazy man’s delight, 
long pounced upon by critics and rightly 
downed, has become respectable through 
such deliberate use as Emily Dickinson 
made of it, enhancing her effects. Ana- 
lyzed rhyme is not assonance; it is based 
more reasonably upon contrast than upon 
like sounds. Its consonants are not 
simply related, they are fixed; the vowels 
change—a quadrille of the letters, balanc- 
ing corners, for the beauty of the figure. 
At a writers’ conference where this 
form was discussed seriously, following 
lectures by Edward Davison, it was felt 
to be too stiff a requirement, hampering 
the flow of thought. But, after all, it 
is not more exacting than the sonnet, or 
the French ballade, or the sestina; to 
attain fluency requires practice and some 
degree of assimilation which, in the regu- 
lar forms, is started during the plastic 


years of rebellious study in high-school 
days. 

For generations, English students have 
lisped in poetic numbers, following the 
rhythms of great poets through the cen- 
turies. One critic makes analyzed rhyme 
immediately respectable by acknowledg- 


ing a tradition; he says that, during the 
early Celtic experimentation in form, it 
was tried and discarded.” Other forms 
held more universal rhythms, perhaps, 
and no habit of study has sanctified the 
contrasting sounds of analyzed rhyme; 
no unconscious memory makes it easy to 
apply. 

In Edward Davison’s book, “Some 
Modern Poets,” he contributes an able 
chapter to the discussion of Frank Ken- 
don’s use of analyzed rhyme, his discovery 
and perfecting of this method by which 
the paucity of English rhyme-endings 
may be partially overcome. The present 
writer took two years to become familiar 
with the form before attempting it se- 
riously. Perhaps without the stimuli of 
contests, the attempt would never be 
made, although the will to conquer leads 
one to the attack. 

It is useless to try to better Davison’s 


*Brookes More. 
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explanation of this rhyming method. The 
vowel of one syllable is placed with the 
consonant of the other, and the greater 
the contrast of sound, the greater the 
beauty. For example: 
boon 
pride 


brine 


rood 


The “oo” of “boon” is combined with the 
“d” of “pride,” and the i-sound of 
“pride” is combined with the “n” of 
“boon.” 

Like all experimental writing, the effect 
at first will be stilted; it takes time to be- 
come flexible in a new form, and when it 
is not exact, it is just a little worse than 
the usual imperfections in verse writing. 
It soon becomes evident, however, that the 
first two lines may be written freely; only 
the last two need conform in a four-lined 
stanza. Beautiful examples have come to 
light, and smooth, delightful poems read 
with ease and an enhanced beauty and 
vigor. But there must be no compromise. 

A lovely variation is secured by using 
a two-syllabled word on alternate lines, 
the last syllable remaining fixed, as in 
Benjamin Musser’s poem, beginning: 


“His eyes were as soft as an Irish morning 
And blue as the lake called Erne, 

Bluer than harebells at sunrise turning, 
Blue as the flower of corn.” 
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Here the fixed consonant is the same 
throughout, the “ur” sound repeated in 
“Erne” and “turn,” and the “or” sound 
in “corn” and “morn.” The transplanting 
is governed by sound, not spelling, for it 
caters to the ear rather than to the eye, 
as the best poetry must. 

This first stanza is entirely flexible, with 
a flowing, delightful emotion. Note that 
the variation takes place without change 
of the “ing.” The second stanza uses 
“margin, virgin, stars, hers,” the “gin” 
remaining fixed. Endless variations occur 
to the originators of this form—whether 
it is another natural bubbling up after 
centuries, or is indeed a new combination 
of sound. It is used very effectively with 
conventional rhyme for variation. The 
sonnet written in this way is like a dia- 
mond more closely cut. 

Analyzed rhyme is a straw showing 
which way the wind blows. Critics may 
refuse to recognize it, but more and more 
poets will use it. If it dies, it will be of 
its own weight and uselessness. Some day 
we shall find it as easy a form as any 
other arbitrary design. 


We may use it freely, 
Quicker than thought, 
Counting the feet, 
But singing so brawly! 


Editorial Staff, Poetry World 


"THE question of marketing is perhaps 

the greatest question that faces the 
poet. We say, fiction writers are paid; 
why not poets? Among the poets in 


American today, there are few who find 
themselves on sure ground. Few are 
being paid more than a dollar a line for 
verse, and some are giving their manu- 


scripts to publications that do not pay 
for material. 
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Shaemas O’Sheel, in a letter sent to 
Henry Harrison, rebelled against the 
practice of poets giving their work to 
poetry magazines. Mr. O’Sheel’s problem 
was heralded as an interesting and an 
age-old one, and was published in Poetry 
World. Comments were invited and re- 
plies were published in the form of letters 
from Margaret Mansfield, Louis Gins- 
berg, Edith Mirick, Bert Cooksley, and 








myself. The vein of sympathy for Mr. 
O’Sheel was not evident. Unquestionably, 
we agreed that in these magazines the 
young poet was given his chance and 
gained his confidence. 

Fiction and poetry mark two vastly 
different paths. The fiction path is apt 
to be less rocky if you have urged expe- 
rience to side-step along with you. In 
the path of poetry, there is no stopping 
place by the side of the road, no respite 
where one may stop and cash one’s last 
check. 

If the poet reaches the end of his road, 
he has reached it through sheer determina- 
tion alone. He will be worn, but at least 
he will be a craftsman. His work will live 
after him. A certain poem that he has 
written will, perhaps, go down in history. 

People argue that there is no ready 
market for poetry. ‘There are markets 
at every turn. Maybe just around the 
corner stands your market! There your 


publisher is waiting for you, provided you 
are a craftsman. 

The poet who finds his work published 
in the leading verse magazines has found 


something vastly worth while. He has 
taken his first step toward the leading 
anthologies and probably his second step 
toward reprint. The muse certainly is 
articulate. 

In a story there is the beginning, the 
body, and the ending. In a poem there 
is no body. The beginning and the end- 
ing meet and merge and become one. 
Only this can make a perfect poem. No 
school can guarantee to make you a poet. 
It guarantees to give you the technical 
requirements, but that in itself is not the 
only tool. The tool is yourself. And 
it must be chiseled down . . . and down, 
to reach the polished stone. 

If poetry is your goal, if it is necessary 
to you, if you write because you must, 
you will some day attract the editor’s 
attention. 


Their 








It is true that the “Big Four” and 
other magazines will pay for poems, and 
pay well for them. But we are not satis- 
fied to worm our slow way into their 
pages. Yet this is exactly what the poet 
should do. There is no rushing into 
print for the would-be poet. No poet 
has grown famous overnight. 

Submit manuscripts as you would like 
to receive them. Editors are human, but 
they like poetry in moderation, not pages 
of it. There is rarely a place for the 
long poem. 

The editor’s attention will be attracted 
much more quickly if, perhaps, there are 
two or three neatly typed poems. If 
your paper is worn and your type 
smeared, he has the vision that your work 
is making quick round-trips back to you, 
and he doesn’t want second-class matter, 
and you can’t blame him. Yet all the 
typing that talks and all the paper in 
the world will not influence him favorably, 
if you have written on a trite theme and 
from an old, over-worn angle. 

William Sawyer recently wrote to me, 
“Why do poets still insist on rhyming 
‘rain’? and ‘again’?” Words such as 
“grave” and “have” are other examples. 
True, they slip into print sometimes, but 
let the poet watch his work and steer his 
thoughts swiftly from them. 

And another thing. Why do so many 
poets double-space their poems when they 
send them out? Double-spacing gives a 
rather scattered, unbalanced effect. A 
spaced poem, to me, is like a picture with 
too much light on it, the acme of poor 
photography. 

As to the outcome of contemporary 
poetry, there is still hope as well as 
remuneration for it. Poetry in itself is 
a form of government, staid and secure. 
Until you know the laws, the politic side, 
there is no breaking into print. 
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wrt will radio do to poetry? 
What can it do for poetry? Will 
the radio popularize poetry, and, if so, 
at the expense of quality? 

The answer is, probably yes, for the 
time being; but in the long run, hopefully, 
no. 
The initial effect is likely to be a “talk- 
ing down” by radio poets to the radio 
public, an attempt to reach the “bedtime 
story” level in verse. In the measure 
that this effort is successful, poetry will 
become popularized and mediocre. Any 
fundamental shift in the medium of an 
art usually disturbs, temporarily, the 
standards of that art. 

It is possible, however, that this widen- 
ing of the audience for verse may be bene- 
ficial to both the poet and the public. 
As the public, hitherto uninterested in 
verse or suspicious of it, is introduced 
to it gradually and finds it not so hard 
to take as had been feared, it may be 
expected that this newly awakened public 
taste may gradually develop in the direc- 
tion of an interest in greater subtlety of 
form and thought, until eventually a 
larger public than ever before will be able 
to appreciate poetry of a high quality. 

Conversely, the poets may be expected 
to receive a stimulus from the enlarge- 
ment of their audience. ‘The conditions 
of radio presentation will have their 
specific effect in promoting more vigorous 
verse. Simplicity will be enforced at first, 
both in form and in thought, which may 
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be good for the poets—though there is 
no reason why complexity should not 
develop later. 

The effect of radio is already notice- 
able in the revival of interest in narrative 
poetry. The radio-public demands a 
story. Probably the love of sentiment of 
the common people will be felt, in itself, 
a debasing factor, but one from which the 
public may in time be partly redeemed. 

The radio offers an opportunity for 
the poet to make himself more widely 
known than he can be thorough the 
printed page. As Harriet Monroe pre- 
dicted at the recent meeting of the Poetry 
Society of America, poets may again be- 
come the popular historians, as they were 
in ancient and medieval times. 

There is no necessity to fear commer- 
cialism of poetry overmuch. Poets will 
always write primarily to please them- 
selves, and properly so, but since poets 
are also human beings, their best work 
will retain elements of universality that 
will make them intelligible to their fellow 
men, and be expressive of the hopes and 
longings of other human beings. 

The opportunity presented by the 
radio should be translated into a com- 
mercial advantage. The poet should 
cultivate his powers of vocal expression 
and shape his verse for effective radio 
presentation, if he is to reach the wider 
audience thus made attainable. Poets 
should work together for a professional 
standard of fees. Who knows? Poetry 
may yet become self-supporting. 


Behind the Scenes with the Delineator 
Editor 


By Dora ALBERT 


ie a room with pale blue pillars and 
walls, flanked on almost every side by 
shelves filled with books, with a great 
bronze clock above slowly ticking the 
minutes away, I waited. 

“It was one of those infernal confer- 
ences,” explained Oscar Graeve, editor of 
the Delineator, as he hurried out at last 
to greet me. I followed him to an inner 
office, into which the late afternoon sun- 
shine was streaming. The green plants 
near the windows seemed to me to herald 
the return of spring. 

I thought I saw something of the 
promise of the renewing season in the 
glance Oscar Graeve turned on the cover 


of a future Delineator, inside which had 
been thrust notes about the features the 


magazine would present. There was a 
sort of up-to-dateness about him, an 
aliveness, a sense of being in tune with 
everything that is modern and new—the 
kind of feeling one gets after glancing at 
the modernistic cover designs with which 
the Delineator is decorated. 

In appearance Oscar Graeve is Nordic, 
very blond, with blue eyes that smile a 
great deal. I think he looks somewhat 
like the published pictures of Ray Long. 

“What is the policy of Delineator?” 
he echoed my first question. “We have 
none. We believe that a definite policy 
leads to routine and a rut. We have no 
great causes to advocate, no reforms to 
plead for. Primarily, the magazine is 
published for entertainment, though we 
are somewhat feministic in our point of 
view. We like to print articles on modern 
subjects every one is wondering about, 
as well as old, old subjects treated from 


the most up-to-date point of view. We 
thought Elmer Davis’ article in our 
March issue, “The New Eve and The Old 
Adam,’ ideal for that reason. We try 
to appeal to the present-day interests of 
modern women.” 

“Have women’s interests changed very 
much during the past few years?” 

“There seems to be a swing back to 
romanticism. The new clothes are a 
symptom of it. Incidentally, I like them! 
I think they are very becoming. Every 
one said women wouldn’t wear them, but 
they have. They’ve taken them up to a 
modified degree. And the romantic move- 
ment, of which these clothes are a symp- 
tom, won’t go to extremes either. We 
won’t swing back to the sweet, sentimental 
days of ‘Graustark’ and ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda.’ But realism has gone almost 
to the limit. To counteract it, we have 
a movement back to romanticism, ushered 
in by a period of costume and historical 
novels.” 

“Do you like historical novels person- 
ally?” I asked. 

“T hate them! But as I said before, 
we won’t have them in their old guise. I 
think we'll have the historical novel ‘de- 
bunked’ like the modern biography, the 
romantic feeling and the modern point of 
view, the thrills without the gush.” 

In a sense, that phrase describes Oscar 
Graeve, too. He is enthusiastic without 
gush, kindly without being sentimental, 
friendly in a detached way—the sort of 
person who probably seldom talks in 
exclamation marks, 

If what I’ve said gives a sense of 
restraint about the man, it doesn’t really 
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describe him. For Oscar Graeve doesn’t 
take himself too seriously. Any leaning 
toward excessive enthusiasm about his 
work would be checked, not by gravity 
or a sense of dignity, but by the quiet 
humor which marks his whole expression, 
even in repose. 

Most editors confess that they felt a 
leaning toward their work all through 
childhood. Not so Oscar Graeve. 

“T never had any ambition along that 
line,” he admitted candidly. “I started 
with the McGraw-Hill Company, writing 
advertising copy. Later, I did advertis- 
ing promotion work for such magazines 
as Harper’s Bazaar, Collier’s, and finally 
the Delineator. Do you know what the 
work of the advertising promoter is like? 
It is interpreting the magazine to the 
public, and the public to the magazine. 
In order to do that, you have to know 
the magazine pretty well. While I was 
doing advertising promotion work for 
Collier’s, I wrote a page for the magazine 
every week. The knowledge I gained of 
the reading public in this way led to my 
being made fiction editor. 

“In the same way I started with De- 
lineator about three years ago as an 
advertising promotion man. In_ the 
course of about six months, I suddenly 
found myself made editor.” 

In a recent issue of the Delineator, 
Oscar Graeve wrote: 


“It is pleasant to sit here and look out 
of this editorial window, but how well I re- 
member when I was on the outside looking 
in. It must have been twenty-five years 
ago that I first looked in. 

“I was a clerk then in a wholesale tea- 
and-coffee house located in the squalid lit- 
ter of streets south and a little west of this 
building. I can see them now from this 
window. My father died when I was six- 
teen and I had to go to work. My formal 
education was over. 

“At noontime, free for an hour from the 
drudgery that held me, after a snatch at a 
sandwich and coffee, I’d wander the streets 
. . « « A little frightened, a little shabby, 
I'd peer up at these lofty windows and 
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wonder, certainly not whether I’d ever oc- 
cupy the editorial chair, but whether I’d 
ever be able to beguile the editor into buy- 
ing one of my halting little tales.” 


Before becoming editor of the De- 
lineator, and occasionally since, Oscar 
Graeve wrote many a story himself. He 
was twenty-five before he sold one! That 
first published tale was written almost 
twenty years ago, and sold to a Munsey 
publication for ten dollars! A_ story 
about a little dog, “probably frightfully 
sentimental,” confessed Oscar Graeve 
candidly. He smiled, remembering the 
shabby boy he used to be, who wandered 
along the great streets dreaming and 
staring up at the giant publishing houses, 
wondering if ever he’d be able to persuade 
editors to buy his stories. 

“Did you submit all the first twenty-five 
stories you wrote?” I asked. 

“No, very few of them,” he replied. 
“A certain amount of self-criticism must 
be taken for granted.” 

“Did you sell the first story you actu- 
ally submitted?” I persisted. 

“No, not the first one. I’m quite sure 
of that.” 

Looking back on his own past as 
a literary aspirant, remembering how 
timidly he knocked at editorial doors, is 
it any wonder that Oscar Graeve has 
made the Delineator a place where new 
fiction writers are warmly welcomed? 

“One of our best discoveries,” he com- 
mented, “was Anna Brand, whose story 
of Mexican life in Texas, ‘Filiberta Has 
a Baby,’ we published last September. 
We have cultivated her assiduously, buy- 
ing several stories from her since. 

“What kind of stories do we like? 
Sincere love stories are always in demand. 
Not just ‘he and she’ stuff, but stories 
with genuine feeling. It’s somewhat 
easier to sell them if they have a happy 
ending. The tragic story must be ex- 
traordinary to win acceptance. 











“Some ideal stories we’ve published 
recently have been Sarah Addington’s 
‘Uncle Sam’s Missus,’ in the February 
number, and ‘It’s My Birthday,’ by Mil- 
dred Cram, in the March issue.” 

“What advice would you give the 
young writer of fiction?” 

“All I could do would be to repeat the 
old platitude—write, write, write! Then 
again, at the risk of being banal, I could 
add that newspaper training is helpful. 
A young writer can learn a good deal by 
getting a job—almost any job at first— 
on a magazine. The best method of ob- 
taining one would be through learning 
stenography and typewriting.” 

“But so many people believe,” I 
protested, “that if once they get jobs 
as stenographers, they’ll remain ste- 
nographers all their lives.” 

“I know they think that, but they’re 
wrong. College girls especially are afraid 
to study stenography for fear their work 
will be limited. But it’s not true. I’ve seen 
too many cases to the contrary to believe 
it. In our own office there was a girl 
who worked as a reception clerk. While 
here, she studied stenography and type- 
writing and eventually became my secre- 
tary. She heard of an editorial job on 
another woman’s magazine and applied 
for it. We couldn’t offer her anything 
as good at the time, so she became assist- 
ant to one of the editors of this leading 
woman’s magazine.” 

One of the best-known contributors to 
Delineator, Vera Connolly, also got her 
training through editorial work. 

Yet, in spite of this and in spite of the 
fact that many of the editorial jobs are 
necessarily located in the large publishing 
centers, Oscar Graeve believes that one 
of the chief mistakes that young writers 
make is in leaving their own home towns 
and coming to New York prematurely. 

“I’m not saying a writer shouldn’t 
travel and broaden himself,” he explained. 
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“But he shouldn’t be in any great hurry 
to rush off to New York to settle down. 
The writer who has achieved a little 
success is only too often inclined to 
come to this city posthaste. He attends 
literary teas, mingles with other writers 
here, and before long his work gets to be 
like everybody else’s. We get enough 
good stories about New York. But 
rarely do we receive an_ interesting 
Southern story. And I haven’t seen a 
good New England story in years! 
That’s partly why I am giving the same 
old advice all over again. Writers ought 
to write about what they know best in 
their home locales. Of course, there are 
exceptions, but that rule still holds 
good.” 

And the feature article writers? What 
of them? How much chance have they to 
break into a national woman’s magazine 
like Delineator? 

Not very much chance, according to 
Mr. Graeve. Although Delineator’s fic- 
tion is purchased from outside writers, 
three-quarters of its non-fiction is written 
in its offices. “In all the time I’ve been 
here,” commented Mr. Graeve, “I don’t 
think we have ever bought an article that 
just came in through the mails. We read 
everything, but we’re a very limited 
market for articles. Those we publish 
are either written by our staff or 
arranged for in advance, as the result 
of suggestions made to us by feature 
writers or ideas which we suggest to 
writers whose work we know. Article 
writing is an extremely specialized field 
at the present time. Before an article 
is written, we discuss with the writers we 
know the method of handling the subject, 
as well as the idea itself.” 

“What of the young writer who has not 
yet broken into the leading magazines?” 
I asked. “Can he best build up his repu- 
tation by writing for various newspapers 
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and magazines or by concentrating on one 
or two publications?” 

“He will get ahead faster if he confines 
himself to one or two publications than 
he will if he scatters his work through 
a large number of magazines and news- 
papers.” 

“How are rates determined? Should 
the writer set his own valuation on a 
manuscript ?” 

“Most writers who have definitely 
arrived have a set price. To the new 
writer, we pay rates starting at about 
three hundred dollars for a short story. 
Rates for the article writer start a little 
higher, but articles are prepared for us 
only after a discussion of the way in 
which we want the material handled.” 

I commented on the fact that Delinea- 
tor has run few personality articles. Was 
that because the editors were not inter- 
ested in this type of material? 


“No, it is because we have so little 
space that we feel that we can only 
publish the most important kinds of arti- 


cles. When we do run personalities, we 
usually take a group of some kind and 
consider them together. But we are 
interested in contrasts. We ran a study 
of Gene Tunney by William Lyon Phelps. 
There you have a college professor 
analyzing a pugilist. We like odd com- 
binations of that kind. We would be 
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interested in what the Prince of Wales 
has to say on the Queen of Roumania, 
or in what Jim Tully would say about 
the Prince of Wales!” 

Thinking over our interview later, it 
seemed to me that Oscar Graeve had made 
three points that were especially valuable 
to young writers: 

1. If you write fiction, don’t send out 
the first stories you write. Wait until 
you have perfected your technique. 

2. If you are a feature writer, don’t 
scatter your articles among a host of 
publications. Concentrate on two or 
three, and write for them regularly. 
When you are ready to write for the 
leading magazines, summarize your ideas 
in a letter to the editor and win at least 
his tentative approval before you go 
ahead with an article. Prepare what you 
write especially for his magazine, in the 
way in which he wants it handled after he 
has indicated that he is interested. 

3. Stay in your own home town, par- 
ticularly if you are a fiction writer. 
Travel if you can, but don’t rush off to 
New York prematurely to settle there. 
Editors publishing national magazines 
wish their stories to be representative of 
different parts of the country. Stories 
about New York are easy to obtain. 
Write about New England or the South, 
if you live there and know those sections 
well. 


The written word is a drop of acid that bites deep into minds of men. 
The opinion and the news article, the comic and the cartoon—these take 


hold of the minds of people. 


And they react in different ways on different people. 
The opinion you express, then, must be sincere; it must be sound; it must 


be honest. 


The story you write must be honestly got, it must be accurate, it must be 
obtained in good faith and printed in good faith. 


(From “The Working Press,” by John H. Sorrelis.) 








Modern Fables 


THE interest in the contest for original modern fables, announced 
in Tue Wrirer for January, resulted in an amazing number of 
contributions. It is evident that contestants appreciated the 
opportunity to indulge in the possibilities for hwmorous writ- 
ing. Few, however, seem to be sure of the difference between a 


fable and an anecdote. Prizes are awarded to the following 
contributions. 


First Prize 
THE CAMEL, THE KANGAROO, AND THE OSTRICH 
By Catherine E. Hayes 


A camel and a kangaroo 

Met by chance in Timbuctoo. 

The camel gave his tail a flip, 

And haughtily lifted his upper lip: 

“TI don’t see how you move at all, 

With your tail so big and your head so 
small. 

I’m a creature built for speed ; 

When there’s a race, I always lead— 

Well, what in tunket’s ailing you? 

Why do you laugh?” The kangaroo, 

With a convulsive motion of nose and 
chin, 

Finally managed to stop the grin. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but what you said 

About always coming out ahead 

Sounded funny, my good old dear, 

Because you’re built most awfully queer; 

Your back is something like a hill, 

And your feet are made for standing still. 

I’m the one’s who good at racing— 

Here’s a sample of my pacing.” 

E’er he gave his demonstration 

There rose a fearful cachinnation. 

The source of mirth thus uncontrolled 

Was an ostrich, gray and old. 

“Run? You two? Oh me! Oh my!” 

He chortled and chuckled, fit to die. 

“Why I could run you two to death, 

And not be even out of breath.” 


This moral tale, of course, you see 
Applies to you, and not to me. 
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THE CHAMELEON’S DECISION 


A rabbit, wishing his son to be well 
educated, made the rounds of the schools, 
to see which he liked best. At one school 
a peacock instructed classes of birds and 
animals. The scholars, dressed in pea- 
cocks’ feathers, strutted about, ignoring 
humble Mr. Rabbit. In another class- 
room a mocking-bird taught pupils to 
repeat the sentences he had overheard at 
court. 

Mr. Rabbit, disgusted, hurried on to a 
school run by an owl, assisted by little 
brown wrens. The pupils fluttered nerv- 


ously about, looking drab and worried. 
“We teach only the classics,” boasted 
the owl. 
A trade-school with classes of beavers, 


OrHER WINNERS 


THE MODERN GOAT 


There was a goat, a modern goat, 
Who tired of common diet; 


wasps, and woodpeckers convinced the 
rabbit that this, too, was the wrong place. 

“Perhaps I should try Frog and Night- 
ingale’s Musical Academy?” he queried 
aloud. A voice replied, “Let me help 
you!” 

Mr. Rabbit searched and discovered a 
chameleon speaking. 

“You see,” the little creature con- 
tinued, changing color on a red leaf, “I 
suit myself to my environment. Have 
your son study at all the schools. Then 
let me take him and teach him to apply 
his learning. For, in this changeful 
world, education is a waste of time with- 
out adaptability !” 

Mary G. Pratt. 









He wandered near, he wandered far— 


“Things were,” he said, “too quiet.” 


Tin cans he had and herbage, too, 
But nothing tasted right, 


Until, by chance, he came across 





> 


Some sticks of dynamite. 


“Now here,” thought he, “the chance may 


To get a balanced ration.” 
Refreshments new, he thought, to chew 


In thrilling rumination. 


A ripping sound! A whirl was seen 
Of horns and bits of fur! 


And, sad to say, the goat that was, 
Was nothing but a blur! 
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If, when you read these simple lines, 
A moral you request— 
*Tis stated here, in these five words, 
“A quiet life is best.” 
Cora Izola Anderson. 


IT IS BETTER TO BE YOURSELF 


The spotted dog brought a dead par- 
tridge and laid it at his master’s feet. The 
master patted the animal’s head approv- 
ingly and said, “Good dog!” The Maltese 
cat looked on and thought, “If I bring 
the master a dead bird, too, perhaps he 
will admire me as he admires the spotted 
dog.” 

The Maltese cat climbed on its mistress’ 
lap and bit her fingers playfully. The 
mistress stroked the cat’s fur and said, 
“Nice kitty!” The spotted dog looked 
on and thought, “If I climb on the mis- 
tress’ lap, too, and bite her fingers, per- 


haps she will admire me as she admires 
the Maltese cat.” 

Accordingly, to please the master, the 
Maltese cat killed the canary and laid it 
at his feet; and, to please the mistress, 
the spotted dog jumped on her lap and 
bit her fingers. With no evidence of 
admiration whatever, the master and 
mistress cried out in anger, “Get away, 
you miserable, vicious beasts!” 

Thus did the spotted dog and the Mal- 
tese cat learn that it is better to be your- 
self than to try to ape somebody else. 

Mrs. Elsie Knisely. 


THE MAN AND THE BAT 


A man, one day, found a bat hanging 
to the wall of his room. 

He waved his hand, several times, 
before its eyes, but the bat only blinked 
a little, and went to sleep again. 

“How true is the old saying, ‘As blind 
as a bat’,” said the man; and, with some- 
thing akin to pity in his heart, he looked 


through the window at the wonders of the 
world without. 

That night the bat flew, many times, 
close over the face of the man as he lay 
in his bed, but the man only turned in his 
sleep. 

“These mortals are blind creatures at 


best,” said the bat, as it snapped up a fly. 
Melissa W. Nash. 
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Selling Is Another Job 


By Wiruiam E. Harris 


ECENTLY a young woman con- 

fronted me at a public gathering. 

She was up against the eternal problem— 

how to sell her manuscripts. In despera- 

tion she exclaimed: “Would an agent be 
able to sell these stories?” 

Nearly every writer who sells his work 
with a fair degree of regularity is familiar 
with that query. He also knows only too 
well that attitude of the young author— 
not necessarily young in years—who con- 
tinually checks up on what the magazines 
want. I belong to a small club of ardent 
writers, most of whom, save for intermit- 
tent periods of literary prosperity, retain 
their amateur standing year after year. 
Now it is my serious belief that ninety 
per cent. of these men and women fail as 
practical, workaday authors simply be- 
cause they sell first and write afterwards. 

A great many unknown writers think 
that they could show a better grade 
of story, if they were given the chance, 
than the average “big name” author 
whose work appears constantly in print. 
Probably in a good many instances they 
are right. For it is one of the faults 
of many “big name” writers that they 
do not realize the benefit which their 
popularity gives them. They, too, have 
been writing according to tip so long 
that, when the break comes, they do not 
know how to take advantage of it. The 
author with a wide national popularity 
today can literally command whatever 
price he chooses to ask for his material. 
We frequently read in the news romantic 
yarns about how much this writer or that 
has recently received for a particular 
piece of work. But although it is a fact 
that, with this popularity, there goes the 


privilege of writing the highest quality 
of story, how often do we hear about 
high-priced writers fighting to preserve 
their own standards? If an author writes 
“for the editor” before he becomes gen- 
erally accepted, the chances are he will 
do so later, as well. 

I do not mean that a writer should not 
plan his work to fit the needs of the editor 
whom he thinks will ultimately print it. 
In writing this article I had the choice 
of several very different “leads.” I chose 
the one I did because I felt it would best 
accomplish the effects I had in mind. But 
this matter of playing up or down the 
lights and shadows of one’s story, to fit 
the occasion in which it is presented, can- 
not be said to be the same thing as writ- 
ing according to tip. It is what a very 
good friend of mine calls “setting” one’s 
self to a mood. No two editors ever 
resemble each other, either in require- 
ments or temperament. The experienced 
writer knows well how to “set” himself 
for each contrasting job in hand. This 
ability comes only with practice. And 
an author should not strive too con- 
sciously to develop it. 

The wise writer today realizes that the 
jobs of writing and selling are two widely 
separated departments in a single craft. 
With several thousand magazines and 
literally hundreds of reliable publishing 
houses in active existence throughout the 
United States, what author can be ex- 
pected to keep the constant changes in 
requirements always in mind, especially 
if he devotes most of his working hours 
to the practical job of writing? Yes, 
the business of selling is almost a profes- 
sion in itself. Consequently, that author 
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will prove wise and efficient with his time 
who, as early as possible, turns over the 
job of selling his wares to a business 
agent. 

It must be very evident from what 
I have already said, however, that no 
literary agent can truly serve the author 
until the latter is in a position, in his own 
mind, at least, to differentiate between 
the twin tasks of writing and selling. 
So long as one writes with “one eye on 
the editor,” just so long will his stories 
lack a certain vitality. For, however 
much inwardly his legs may tremble, out- 
wardly, if he is going to sell, the author 
must write with the self-assurance and 
conviction of one who spins a great tale, 
a yarn that simply must be bought. And 
here, incidentally, lies the real answer, 
perhaps not always a pleasant one, to the 
question the young lady asked me about 
agents. She believes, and very frequently 
the same is true of the club members to 
whom I referred, that her manuscripts 
fail to sell not from any lack of quality, 


The “Sob Sister’ 


gal a visitor sauntering down that 
world-famous F Street, through the 
heart of Washington, must have paused 
at the corner where Fourteenth Street 
makes an intersection, to admire the im- 
pressive new building, now the home of 
the National Press Club. The woman 
visitor, having paused and necessarily 
admired the building, also may have 
wondered what part the “sob sister,” as 
a woman newspaper reporter is called in 
slang parlance, played towards the erec- 
tion of those stately walls. She played 
none whatever, and goes in and out of 
that building as a guest. But she does 
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but merely from absence of opportunity 
and personal contact. 

The point I am making resembles 
that other one so often discussed among 
authors, whether a writer should pos- 
sess an emotional or intellectual tem- 
perament. Obviously the answer is both, 
as in the question of which comes first, 
the hen or the egg. Your true creative 
worker employs both emotion and intel- 
lect in hammering out his work. But 
he remembers that both are instincts; 
having become sensitively aware of them 
and how they function, he forgets them, 
thus allowing them to serve him auto- 
matically as tools. And similarly with 
writing and selling. He differentiates 
between these two in his own mind; he 
studies for a little while the basic tech- 
nique of both, and then, forgetting them, 
moves on to the larger fact: that he has 
something very worth while and interest- 
ing to say, and that, among the graphic 
arts, he has chosen writing as his personal 
means of expression. 


"in Washington 


By Liry Lyxes SHEparpD 


play a very interesting and definite part 
in the newspaper profession at Washing- 
ton and has her own luncheon organiza- 
tion, known as the Women’s National 
Press Club. 

The “sob sister,” as she is met in fic- 
tion sometimes and occasionally in a news- 
paper city room, is as rare as the pro- 
verbial dodo in the group of alert and 
capable women writers stationed in Wash- 
ington. 

Washington gets the cream of the 
feminine members of the newspaper pro- 
fession, because of the city’s alluring 
newspaper field and because the law of 
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the survival of the fittest sends the best 
to this focal point from all parts of the 
country. 

At first glance, the field for newspaper 
women at Washington seems limitless, but 
the type of work done by them now lies 
in three broad, general divisions. These 
are specialized news writing, society news 
writing, and feature story writing. The 
women have not as yet produced a David 
Lawrence or Mark Sullivan to interpret 
political news nationally. There is a 
woman at the head of the capital bureau 
of the Christian Science Monitor who, 
perhaps, comes as close to such political 
writing as can be instanced, but her 
news stories are specialized for reader 
consumption with a slant for her partic- 
ular paper. Representative Ruth Hanna 
McCormick essays an interpretative grist 
of political news for her own paper in 
Illinois, but, again, this is specialized 
for a particular group of readers. Inci- 
dentally, it might be mentioned that Mrs. 
McCormick gained membership into the 
Women’s National Press Club, not as a 
writer, but as a publisher, the first to 
be so admitted. 

Many, and with varied interests, are the 
women writing from Washington under 
the generalization of specialized news. 
Some write only news concerning socio- 
logical problems and those involving 
women and children. Their duties bring 
them in contact with the Women’s Bureau 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department, the headquarters for the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Woman’s Party, the League of 
Women Voters, and other organizations 
devoted to specialized interests. It is 
these contacts which form one of the 
pleasantest sides of newspaper work in 
Washington. Presiding over these news 
sources enumerated above are the nation’s 
women leaders. It is a far cry from 
interviewing a well-informed woman across 
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a mahogany desk in a well-furnished, 
flower-scented office to waiting around the 
pressroom of a police court for a story. 
Practically all the executive staffs of 
these and similar organizations, as well 
as the Federal departments, have former 
newspaper women attached to them to 
write the material issued in a style suit- 
able for press use. The government 
publicity women act as liaison officers 
between their departments and the news- 
papers and, of course, write only such 
material as concerns their specific bureau. 

Also writing news with a specialized 
slant are the women employed by news- 
papers “back home,” or with husbands 
responsible for Washington news to 
papers scattered from Maine to Texas. 
One young woman has reversed this latter 
situation. She has made it worth while 
for her husband to sever his newspaper 
connections and head the staff on the 
magazine she established some ten years 
ago. In the Senate and House Press 
galleries the number of women has grown 
greatly, particularly since the Associated 
Press and similar news-gathering agencies 
have added women to their Washington 
staffs. These berths are regarded by the 
women as stepping-stones to the foreign 
field. One of the women writers now on 
the London staff of the Associated Press 
was promoted from the Washington office. 

Another group of women doing special- 
ized writing includes those who have their 
own offices and do publicity under con- 
tract. They write news or feature stories 
for local and out-of-town publication re- 
garding almost anything from the Girl 
Scouts drive for funds to the annual 
bench show. This type of publicity work 
is on the increase as more and more 
groups, religious and secular, achieve 
some sort of headquarters at Washington. 
These projects require expert publicity 
to keep all parts of the country cognizant 
of what is going on at the fountainhead, 











and a trained newspaper woman is often 
employed, occasionally or permanently, 
to help “put over” the movement. 

Society news bulks large in the Wash- 
ington field because of its importance to 
the very conduct of official life and, as 
a consequence, the highest individual 
salaries among the women at the capital 
go to the “top-notch” society writers. 
Such work offers a far wider expression 
of inherent newspaper ability than the 
society desk of the usual metropolitan 
daily. Years of experience are required 
to produce an individual with society- 
writing ability adequate to handle 
properly news involving delicate interna- 
tional situations. The real qualities of 
brain, industry, tact, and character essen- 
tial to the most successful of the society 
writers are not always recognized outside 
Washington, nor even by members of the 
profession as a whole. 

The feature-writing range at Washing- 
ton is so sweeping, colorful, and alto- 
gether delightful that it would bore the 
reader to outline in detail the scores of 
stories written each year by the women 
writers under this heading. On one side 
is a Capitol crowded with personalities ; 
on the other are the departments with 
romance always lurking behind their 
laboratory tests, and a good story in- 
cipient under every dust-covered report, 
—if the reporter has had enough techni- 
cal contact to understand how to unearth 
it and enough imagination to tie it up 
with the news of the day. This is one 
reason why the old writing of a story to 
wring tears from the eyes of the reader 
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won’t do for Washington work. A large 
percentage of the feature writing sent 
from Washington—signed or unsigned— 
is done by women, and those who do this 
and nothing else usually syndicate their 
work or sell to a syndicate, as the single 
article does not pay sufficiently well to 
constitute a suitable income. 

These many and varied women writers 
needed association with one another and 
identification as professionals, so, at the 
close of the World War, the Woman’s 
National Press Club was founded. It is 
strictly a professional group, including 
those writers earning a stipulated portion 
of their incomes by writing for the press 
or magazines, and meets every Tuesday 
in the club rooms of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. These 
occasions are not only a clearing house 
for opinions and gossip that later flows 
through the press to all parts of the 
country, but affords the quickest means 


of reaching the women of the press in 


Washington. Travellers from all parts 
of the globe, from Ishbel MacDonald of 
England to Minister Wu of China, have 
drifted in and out of these Press Club 
luncheons where “ladies are always pres- 
ent, but reporters never.” 

The club holds an annual “griddle” 
dinner, when it pokes fun at the people 
in the public eye just as the men do in 
the Gridiron banquets. The attendance 
is all feminine then, and the guests of 
honor are those women prominent in 
official society or who are the news sources 
visited by the modern “sob sister” on her 
run in Washington. 
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Tue readers of ‘THe Writer are mvited to contribute to this 






department, discussing articles appearing im THe Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 





Editor, the Forum: 

When people are utterly stricken with poverty, 
they drag their personal belongings to market. 
The same thing happens to a man who wants to 
write a novel, but has no theme. He sells per- 
sonal experience. 

The trouble with this kind of book is that its 
author never can write another. He tries to, but 
he re-writes the first one. After having written 
“The Adventures of Eric Myself,” he writes “The 
Marriage of Eric Myself.” Then, if the pub- 
lishers are still willing to take chances with him, 
he turns out “The Divorce of Eric Myself.” But 
he cannot divorce himself from himself, so each 
of his books is but a watery repetition of the 
first one. 

Why are these books watery? It is to the credit 
of mankind that men cannot be enthusiastic about 
themselves all the time. But the public grows 
tired of hearing the repetition of non-essential 
happenings and, as the author of this kind has 
nothing else to sell, his only book grows paler and 
paler with every new name pasted on it. 

Then why doesn’t he stop writing? Well, why 
doesn’t your wife stop telling you for the ninth 
time about that trip to Italy she had taken before 
she became engaged to you? And why do you 
never quit describing to her the biggest fish you 
ever caught? You are both rather tired of those 
old stories but, if you love one another, you en- 
dure them with a tolerant smile. You even man- 
age to get a shade of real thrill out of these repe- 
titions when they are told in public, to a new 
guest who has never heard them before. 

Real writers seldom write about themselves. If 
they do, it is usually after years of literary toil, 
when they reach the reflecting age of seventy or 
thereabouts. Then they write memoirs. During 


their most active literary period, they have too 
much material on hand to resort to selling them- 
selves. 


ONE-BOOK MEN 
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The publishers are grieved that the hopes they 
put in one-book writers are never realized. The 
truth is that these writers never showed any 
promise. Most of them are not writers at all. 
Why, any fairly well-educated person who learned 
in college or from a textbook the technique of 
narration, can write a story of his life! Most of 
our private diaries, if published, would cause 
quite a sensation and pass as fairly well-done 
modern novels. These “novels” do not need plot; 
the fresh blood and real flesh of the writer are 
sufficient attraction; most of us are mental can- 
nibals. But when that freshness of emotion which 
we like to devour grows stale, well, it has the 
odor of necromancy. 

Now, some of these one-book men can really 
write. They should go to work, gather new ma- 
terial outside their personal life, forget the 
frequent use of the capital “I,” and try to portray 
other people’s lives. I say “portray” and not 
photograph. Any one with even a cheap camera 
can make snapshots. Any observant person can 
tell us all about his neighbor’s recent divorce. 
But that would not be a novel. 

Let us hope that the continuous failure of their 
only book will drive these people to work. Some 
of them can and will write real novels. For each 
is still a beginner, in spite of his many-times-sold 
tales. You would not call a man who knows how 
to sign his own name a master of penmanship. 
For a similar reason, I do not consider a man 
who wrote the story of his life a novelist. 

Yet there is hope for one-book men; they may 
become honest craftsmen instead of the old-clothes 
sellers. Any one who can analyze himself can 
progress toward analyzing others. When they 
cease trading themselves, their wives, their critics, 
their lovers, their friends, their children, maybe 
then the one-book men will produce real novels. 

Maria Moravsky. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
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TO WRITERS WHO FAIL 


Editor, the Forum: 

I am of the moody Irish, yet my advice to writ- 
ters who fail is this—never say die. 

This is not a sales talk. I am sure you never 
heard foolish optimism from the tongue of one 
whose youth was shadowed by the drear cliffs of 
Connemarra, Pessimism slips out more readily. 
I have had nothing to do with the Blarney stone. 

Why do I say never say die? Simply this—if 
your manuscript is turned down by a certain 
magazine, don’t lament the fact, cash in on it. 
Thank your stars that, by spending four cents 
for stamps, you were able to find out that that 
magazine was not the right target for your story. 
Consider the experience you have gained for four 
cents. Compare yourself with a business man; 
doesn’t he buy his experience much more dearly? 
If you want real satisfaction, compare your case 
with the ex-husband in the divorce court; what 
is the price of his experience? ‘These compari- 
sons will make you feel like a million dollars. 
Then, too, nobody knows that your story has been 
turned down. Yet all the world knows of the 
mistakes of the business man and the ex-husband. 
You are plainly lucky. 

Let us go on. Here is a happy thought—if 
your stamps and envelopes hold out, you are sure 
to find the right market for your story, if it is 
salable. Just try out this process of elimination; 
as soon as your manuscript returns with its neat 
rejection slip and perhaps an extra clip (which 


you can keep and use on something else), send it 
out again. You never know your luck, and then, 
too, editors like to brag about the number of 
manuscripts they read annually. Give them some- 
thing to brag about. 

But just suppose that you have sent this story 
of yours to all the likely magazines and it has 
come back for the last time. You look at it hope- 
lessly and say, “Nobody wants it. It’s no good, 
and I’m no good, and what’s the use of trying, 
anyway?” Ever felt that way? Just at this 
juncture, if you were schooled in logic, you would 
utter an exclamation of delight, rush up to the 
altar you have erected to the Muse, and with 
humbled knee proclaim, “Dear Muse, while labor- 
ing in the dark, I have stumbled upon a truth— 
my story is not dressed in the right costume— 
the editors have told me so with their rejection 
slips. I shall re-write it from a different angle, 
give it an entirely new dress. What a lucky man 
Il am to have stumbled upon this truth, From 
now on, O Muse, every mistake I make is going 
to be an asset, for I shall analyze these mistakes 
with the wiliness of a serpent!’ 

Then you set to work and re-write your old 
manuscript, and lo, clumsy Judy O’Grady (your 
old story) becomes the Colonel’s Lady, an attrac- 
tive creation which the editors welcome. 

Moral—analyze your failures, and never say die! 

M. L. Gamble. 
Tupperville, Ontario, Canada. 


“GOODS ON APPROVAL” 


Editor, the Forum: 

I borrow the term used in trade catalogues, 
because the writer’s craft and the editorial pro- 
fession stand, among other things, as a form of 
commercial exchange; and authors, apart from a 
minority in the front rank, seem to be in very 
much the same position as the shopkeepers who 
send out, at the request of possible customers, 
goods to be examined, or tried on, at home. The 
more wary firms, however, require a trade refer- 
ence, or the payment of a deposit, before despatch- 
ing their wares—and here the analogy breaks 
down. For a free-lance writer to suggest such 
a condition to an editor would be to invite, not a 
snub, but the unbroken silence of contempt. That 
is to say, a manuscript, until it has been read by 
an editor, is a negligible quantity; it remains of 
no intrinsic value, even to the owner, until it has 
been actually ey ie published, and paid for. 
And the interval between submitting a story or 
an article, and hearing the editorial decision on 
it, is a quite uncertain time; it may be three days 
or three months, and if accepted for publication, 
the delay before its appearance in print is often 
prolonged indefinitely. 

Yet those editors who do not habitually com- 
mission contributions, usually profess themselves 
willing to consider the manuscripts which are a 


writer’s sole stock in trade, involving toil and 
more or less expense. The inexperien naturally 
take that profession as equal to a demand; or at 
least as showing an open market, not realizing, 
till taught by repeated disappointments, that even 
good work is, perforce, crowded out. 

It is easy to become peevish on either side of 
this question. Any free-lance writer who is still 
climbing the ladder can produce a string of com- 
plaints against the highly provocative methods of 
some editors; but most would acknowledge that 
there are also occasions of gratitude for kindly 
criticism or encouragement, or perhaps a few 
words, added to a rejection slip, to explain why 
the manuscript cannot be accepted at that time. 
On the other hand, the “busy editor” is, in many 
instances, an author himself, pressed by other 
claims on his time and attention than the fre- 
quently quite unsuitable efforts of unknown writ- 
ers. He has also to reckon with all the material, 
often bearing authoritative names, on current 
affairs—political, social, and scientific—which is 
offered to him, and must, if accepted, take pre- 
cedence over that which deals, however ably, with 
an eighteenth century character, or amounts only 
to literary criticism. It is no wonder that editors 
refer plaintively to the “congested” state of their 
files, and can hardly welcome the offers of those 
who would fain add to them—unless the subject 
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is of outstanding interest, or the treatment re- 
markably competent. 

But it is here that many commit themselves to 
what must, on the whole, be considered a down- 
ward course. They begin to hoard articles which 
appeal to them, on the bare chance that space 
will be found to print them at some future date. 
And the new writer, usually a hopeful and con- 
fiding creature, counts it a certainty until, after 
two or three inquiries, the manuscript is returned 
to him, and his attempts to place it must begin 
all over again. He is fortunate if it is undam- 
aged and still salable. 

After all, the relations between editor and au- 
thor are both more personal and more compli- 





Editor, the Forum: 

It is with considerable regret that I notice the 
advent of “system” to the sphere of writing. 
I have been much impressed lately by repeated 
references in Tue Warrer and elsewhere to index- 
ing and filing methods for material, plot systems, 
and so on, and I am convinced that all these things 
are harmful. 

I recognize, of course, the fact that writing to- 
day is no longer the Grub Street business of three 
decades ago. It is neither fashionable nor prac- 
tical for your modern author to live in a garret 
and to be unconventional in his dress and habits. 
Rather the tendency is, and quite rightly, towards 
practical congenial surroundings and habits. 

Still, with all these things admitted, the fact 
remains that writing is essentially a form of art. 
Whether one writes short stories for monthly 
detective fiction magazines or essays on life and 
letters for our more erudite media, the work is 
fundamentally of an inspired nature—the product 
of free fancy and the inner creative spring. And 
as such it is largely inimical to the mechanical 
restrictions of card files and efficiency systems. 


Editor, the Forum: 

I had my share of rejection slips, but did not 
lay it all to the lack of appreciation on the part 
of the editors. I guessed that there might pos- 
sibly be something wrong with my stories. 

I took one of the latest and, as I thought, one 
of the best and carefully re-read it. My charac- 
ters were not real; they were mere wooden pup- 
pets, very wooden. They jerked on and off the 
stage in such a manner that one could almost see 
the strings at work. Then I played my game. 
I took out the principal character, stood him up 
beside the stage, and played his part myself. By 
the time I had gone through the story, he had 
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cated than between buyer and seller; and the 
laws of supply and demand do not cover the 
whole ground. But it does not seem unreason- 
able to plead for a clearer recognition of the 
literary and commercial rights of writers who 
comply with the editors’ stated conditions. In 
fact, their position should be made equal to that 
of vendors of drapery or hardware. There can 
be no security of employment, and only a very 
uncertain profit, for one who is compelled to send 
out his goods on approval to another who does 
not hold himself obliged either to return or to buy 
them within a definite period. 

Muriel Kent. 
Torquay, Devon, England. 


AND LESS SYSTEM 


There is no harm in keeping some sort of a plot 
record. I do, and I suppose all writers do. But 
the idea of collecting stray thoughts and odd 
sentences, cross-indexing and filing them, and then 
fitting them into compositions, is, to me, strange, 
and calculated to rob creative writing of its finest 
and most essential quality, that of easy spon- 
taneity. 

Writers, and particularly beginners, should be 
warned against these systems, in my opinion. 
There are several ways to write a story, and I 
have tried all of them. But I have only found 
one way that is of any value, and that is the 
natural way. I mean, let the idea come of itself, 
and leave it in the hatchery of one’s mind until 
it is fully matured, after which it will flow on to 
paper as easily as the ink from your pen. All 
good stories are “natural” stories, and I believe 
that the “forcing method” so often advocated 
today permanently cripples the creative faculty 
of whoever employs it. 

Let us have less system and more spontaneous 
creation in this profession of ours! 
David Allan Ross. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





come to life and was ready to take his part with- 
out strings. One by one I removed the charac- 
ters, substituting myself for them, and one by 
one they took on life and reality. 

It meant re-writing the whole thing, often cut- 
ting out narrative and description and substitut- 
ing dialogue. Real folk will talk. Then came 
my first check. I have had a few since then, but 
I find it absolutely necessary to go over my story 
as many times as I have active characters and to 
live each part over separately, yet in relation 
always to the whole. It is not really hard work; 
it is a game and one that pays. 

Ernest Pugh. 


Somerville, N. J. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be fownd on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


AMATEUR GOLFER AND SpPorTsMAN— 
Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
a district magazine appealing to a class 
circulation featuring Northwest person- 
alities in news and pictures, is in the 
market for short feature articles on out- 
door sports. Good rates on acceptance. 
Virginia Safford, editor. 


America—329 West 108th St., New 
York, a Catholic weekly, desires articles 
on art, education, and travel, 1,500 words 
in length; also religious and scientific sub- 
jects, 1,500 to 1,800 words. Occasionally 
uses verse, about twenty lines. Pays on 
publication, one cent a word for articles, 
and five to ten dollars for verse. Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, editor. 


Tue American Baxer—118 So. Siath 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. “Short, illus- 
trated articles wanted on attractive re- 
tail bakery shops; clever merchandising 
stunts by bakers; innovations in delivery 
and packaging; original window display.” 
Length, 500 to 2,000 words. Pays on 
acceptance; photos, two to three dollars 
each. C. K. Michener, editor. 


AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp Journat—129 
E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. “Occa- 
sionally we make use of a short story or 
a sketch on a typical school topic.” 
Length, 2,000 to 3,000 words. Rate, 
one-half to one cent a word. Articles 
on problems of school administration, 
finance, and architecture. Length, 500 
to 4,000 words. Rate, one-half to one 
cent a word. Uses verse “very rarely, 
and then only on a school subject.” 
William C. Bruce, editor. 


Tue Basy’s MotrHer—Standard Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. Mrs. Willard 
Mohorter, editor, reports the following 
needs: “Child training articles, bed-time 
stories for small children, stories and 
articles for a mother’s own reading, 
cradle-roll material from Sunday schools.” 
Length, 1,800 to 4,800 words. Rate, one- 
third cent a word, on acceptance. 


Boys’ Lire—2 Park Ave., New York. 
For boys from fourteen to eighteen. 
Considers juvenile fiction, 3,000 to 6,000 
words; also articles on adventure, avia- 
tion, and sports themes, 2,500 to 3,500 
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words. Pays two cents a word and up, 
on acceptance. James E. West, editor. 


Catcary Eye-Orener—Bor 2068, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The following require- 
ments have been given by Bill O’Donnell, 
editor: “Our type of humor is distinctly 
individual, as we carry the same char- 
acters from month to month, and real 
characters have been developed from them. 
The only possible way for a writer to 
click with us with any degree of regu- 
larity is to write ‘Eye-Opener’ humor, 
and not ‘he-she’ gags and trite epigrams 
that are intended to start with the alleged 
‘big’ markets and go on down the list until 
they have completed the rounds. Our 
needs can be ascertained only by a con- 
tinued study of our requirements, and 
writers should submit something different, 
yet in the same general humor category 
that we carry, to be found in no other 
humorous publication. We shall be glad 
to send a sample copy of our magazine 
to authentic contributors.” Limit, 250 
words. Verse, thirty-six lines. Rate, two 
dollars to ten dollars a joke; verse, 
twenty-five cents a line. 


Tue Camera—636 So. Franklin Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Articles on the “prac- 
tical side of photography and motion- 
picture work. Prefers articles telling 
how to make apparatus and labor-saving 
cuts, etc.” Length, 400 to 1,500 words. 
Rate, five dollars per thousand words, on 
acceptance. Frank V. Chambers, editor. 
CurisTIAN ENnpEAvon Woripv—4l1 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Adventure, 
mystery, and romantic stories to interest 
young men and women. Length, 2,500 
words. Can use a few illustrations with 
about 100 to 200 words of descriptive 
matter. Pays one-half cent a word for 


fiction, and one dollar to two dollars for 
illustrations. “Generally pays on accept- 


ance,” according to Robert P. Anderson, 
the editor. 
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Detective Boox anp Detective CLassics 
—220 East 42nd St., New York. Rogers 
Terrill of Fiction House, Inc., states: 
“Manuscript markets for both these 
magazines are somewhat limited. Both 
can use a number of short detective 
stories of 2,000 to 6,000 words. These 
stories must carry a punch, be swift- 


moving and dramatic, and have a definite 
detective element.” 


Toe Farmer’s Wire—55d East Tenth 
St., St. Paul, Minn. Since this magazine 
goes to rural homes exclusively, all fiction 
submitted should have a bearing on rural 
life. Uses short stories of adventure, 
aviation, and romantic themes, 5,000 to 
7,000 words. “All fiction must be clean, 
wholesome, suitable for rural family- 
circle reading. Stories of domestic 
tangles, illicit love, and crimes are not 
desired.” Articles must have an interest 
for farm women and may be from 1,000 
to 3,000 words. Rate, one cent a word, 
on acceptance, photos extra. F. W. 
Beckman, manager. 


Fiction Houses, Inc.—220 East 42nd St., 
New York. “Buys nearly a million words 
of fiction every month. The natural ques- 
tion follows, ‘Is there enough new raw 
material of life-stuff to produce such a 
quantity of readable stories?’ No, there 
is not. How it is successfully done is 
neatly explained in the following excerpt 
from Advertising & Selling. (The italics 
are ours.) 


“Mare Connelly, who already has three 
substantial successes to his credit, has writ- 
ten another play, “The Green Pastures.’ 
Judging from what the critics say, it is the 
best thing he has done—by far. But that 
does not interest me nearly so much as the 
fact that in this new play of his, Connelly 
uses material that is as old as the hills. 
It is so old that, in the belief of most of us, 
it is deader than the men and women who 
figure in it. Connelly has taken this ma- 
terial and breathed into it the breath of 
life. He has made of it a living, moving 
thing—a thing that is as modern as jazz. 

“All of which seems to show that it is not 
the bricks a craftsman works with that 











counts as much as it is the skill with which 
he uses them.” 


HanpicraFtEr—99 Bickford St., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. Paul Bernat, the 
editor, writes: “We take articles in 
artistic crafts, as hand weaving, em- 
broidery, metal work, leather crafts, or 
basketry. We do not want articles on 
the major arts—painting, sculpture, 
architecture, etc. Articles can be his- 
torical, technical, and practical—in long 
articles we want a mixture. All articles 
must have illustrations.” Length, 3,000 
to 4,000 words. Rate, one-half to one 


and a half cents a word, on acceptance. 


NationaL Arronautic Revirew — Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association of U. S. 
A., Inc., Barr Bldg., 910 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Mr. William 
R. Enyart, the editor, states: “We are 
interested particularly at this time in 
articles preferably well illustrated, deal- 
ing with the beauty, education, and 
advantages of air travel, and stories on 
the sport, advantages, and technique of 
private flying for business and pleasure. 
We will be glad to consider any articles 
on aeronautical subjects, having appeal 
to the air-minded American citizen. Our 
interest in writers is two-fold, in that we 
are often asked to recommend writers on 
aeronautical subjects, and, in addition, 
are in a position to give special assign- 
ment work from time to time. We are 
in touch with many situations that offer 
good article material for general mag- 
azines, and are glad to work with writers 
in the preparation of this material in the 
furtherance of our work of aviation pro- 
motion.” The magazine has adopted a 
policy of expansion and is planning two 
entirely separate sections. One will be 
“devoted to articles of general aeronautic 
interest, and particularly photographs of 
news or educational value; the other 
section concerned with the activities of 
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the organization, the work of our differ- 
ent Aero Clubs in the different cities, in 
promoting airports, organizing air tours, 
etc.” Pays one cent a word and up for 
articles, five dollars and up for photo- 
graphs, on acceptance. 


Nature Macazine—1214 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. We have just 
received the following market needs from 
Richard W. Westwood, of the editorial 
staff: “While Nature Magazine is over- 
stocked generally and does not offer a 
ready market, we are at the moment in- 
terested in getting a number of articles 
in a special series. What we have in 
mind is an article of not more than 750 
words, accompanied by two pictures on 
the hobby of some prominent man or 
woman when this hobby is along nature 
lines. For example, a bank president has 
a hobby of building bird houses, or a 
street railway executive of studying 
spiders. We want these articles concise, 
setting forth any human interest feature 
in connection with this hobby, and how 
the individual happened to follow it. 
The pictures should, if possible, be a 
picture of the individual and one illus- 
trative in some way of the hobby he or 
she follows.” 


Ovutpoor America—6541-555 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ill. “Short stories 
and possibly novelettes of outdoor, camp- 
ing, fishing, hunting, and kindred wilder- 
ness sports are desired. Articles on 
wilderness adventure; foreign hunting 
and fishing; interviews with outstanding 
outdoors people, famous guides, success- 
ful shooters or anglers; humorous essays 
on all phases of outdoors and outdoor 
sports (except competitive).” Taboos 
trappers, market hunters, professional 
fishermen, cowboys, etc. Sport should be 
treated as a pastime, not professionally. 
Absolute authenticity should be retained. 
Length, 2,500 to 3,000 words. Rate, one- 
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half to three cents a word, on acceptance. 
Margaret Ives, editor. 


Western Fryinc—145 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Articles and short 
news items of interest to students, 
mechanics, pilots, aircraft operators, 
salesmen, distributors, and manufac- 
turers. Practical trade stories, about 
2,750 words in length, are particularly 
desired. Pays one cent a word. R. Ran- 
dall Irwin, editor. 


A CORRECTION 


The notice about the People’s Home 
Journal, which appeared in THe Writer 
for April, was in accordance with in- 


Prize Offers 


American Macazine—250 Park Ave., 
New York, offers $50, first prize; $30, 
second prize; and $20, third prize; for 
letters of not more than 500 words tell- 
ing what you like best in the April issue 
of the magazine. In signing your letter, 
indicate whether you are a man or a 
woman. No letters will be returned. 
Contest closes May 20th. Address Con- 
test Editor, as above. 


Boatine Bustness—Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill., offers $2.00 for each idea on 
the following subjects printed: sales, 
service, maintenance, demonstrating, dis- 
play, advertising, publicity, and account- 
ing. Address James W. Peaslee, Editor, 
as above. 


Katemoscorpe—702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Tex. states: “Manuscripts in- 
tended for entry in the first series of the 
Better Poetry Contest, in which cash 
prizes of from $5 to $50 are offered, 
should be in our hands not later than 
May 10.” Contributors are requested to 
send self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Tue Nationa Arts CLus—15 Gramercy 
Park, New York, offers a prize of $3,000 


Sher 
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formation received directly from the 
publishing office, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York City. We were aware that the mag- 
azine was in process of reorganization, 
but it did not occur to us that a publica- 
tion of 972,622 circulation (Audit Bureau 
of Circulation statement, June, 1929) 
would suspend temporarily. Such seems to 
be the case, however. The new publisher, 
Mr. Wheeler-Reid, informs us that the 
first number under his management will 
be issued July 1. MSS. on hand will be 
returned, if desired, or held. Payment 
will be on acceptance. It seems advisable, 


however, to sumit no further material for 
a time. 


and Awards 


for the best literary work on “The Soul 
of America.” MSS. must be from 40,000 
to 100,000 words in length. The purpose 
of the award is to “stimulate the writing 
of a work which will reveal the soul of 
America as distinguished from books in 
which the authors thoughtlessly praise or 
condemn the national character.” Any 
literary form may be used. The author, 
whose name must not appear on the MS., 
is asked to write a letter to the Executive 
Secretary of the National Arts Club, 
marking on the envelope containing it 
the words, “Personal and Confidential.” 
In this letter, he must give his or her 
name and address, and title of the MS. 
submitted. All works must have been 
written between March 31, 1930 and 
April 1, 1931. Address MSS. to “The 
Soul of America” Committee, The Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York City, not later than April 1, 
1931. The judges will be: William 
Allen White, Chairman, Mary Austin, 
Hamlin Garland, Ida Tarbell, and Henry 
Goddard Leach. 


NorMat Instructor AND Primary PLANs 
—Dansville, N. Y., announces a 1930 











travel contest similar to that of 1929, 
open to teachers in public elementary 
schools and high schools, and in parochial 
and private schools covering grades 1 to 
12; principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents; instructors of teachers-in- 
training; 1930 graduates of teacher- 
training institutions. Two sets of prizes 
of $150, $100, $75, $50, $40, two of $30 
each, and five of $25 each will be awarded 
to writers in two groups, on “Travel 
Abroad,” and “Travel at Home” (U. S. 
and Canada), the travel to be largely by 
rail or boat during the vacation of 1930. 
No MSS. under 2,500 words in length, or 
over 3,500 words, will be accepted. Ad- 
dress MSS. to the Travel Editor, not 
later than October 15th. A circular giv- 
ing details concerning the submission of 
MSS. may be secured from the Travel 
Editor. 


Miss May Louise Crane, Secretary, 


American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western 
Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis., announces that, 
after May Ist, all material accepted will 
be paid for at regular rates, on publica- 
tion. All prize offers have been discon- 
tinued. 


The first $25 bi-monthly award of Bozart 
and Contemporary Verse has been divided 
between Jay G. Sigmund for “Grubber’s 
Day,” and Helen Salz for “German 
Teacher.” 


The Pictorial Review has awarded Mary 
Ellen Chase, Professor of English at 
Smith College, the prize of $2,500 for the 
best short story of 2,500 words, given in 
their recent competition. 


The Stratford Company and Extension 
Magazine have awarded the $2,000 prize 
in their recent Prize Novel Contest to 
Mrs. Josephine Donovan, of Iowa City, 
for her novel, “Black Soil.” Mrs. Dono- 
van is the wife of a prominent surgeon 
and has been writing for years, much of 
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her work being along historical lines. 
The story will appear in book form early 
in the Fall. 


The Woman’s Press Club of New York 
announces the following winners in the 
contest, “Have Women a Sense of 
Humor,” which ran in the pages of Life: 
First prize, $500, to Mary Stevens 
Sweeney, Buffalo, N. Y.; second prize, 
$250, to Sally O’Donnell, Zanesville, O.; 
third prize, $100, to J. Dupont, Bangor, 
Maine; fourth prize, $25, to Teddy 
Kruglak, Jackson Heights, L. I.; fifth 
prize, $25, to N. Florence Crane Collier, 
Leonia, N. J.; sixth prize, $25, to Ruth 
Kissen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; seventh prize, 
$25, to Myra W. Waterman, New York 
City; eighth prize, $25, to Mrs. A. C. 
Phenicie, Sheboygan, Wis.; and ninth 
prize, $25, to Helen Ready, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 
June 1929, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $6500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931. See April WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July, 1929, WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART ©O., INC.—137 Varick St, N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March, 1929, WRITER. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO.—-Pittsfield, Mass. $250, 
$150, $100, five prizes of $20 each, ten prizes of $10 
each, one hundred prizes of Eaton's Highland Vel- 
lum, and special prize of $750 for best love letter, 
“bread-and-butter” letter, farewell letter. Closes 
May 3ist. Address Contest Editor, Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. See March WRITER. 
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THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 


$25 for 


volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad, 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARBOR PRESS—142 East 32nd St., New York. $300 
for best MS. of poetry by poet who has not had any 
work previously published in book form. Address 
Poetry Contest Editor, as above. Closes May 16. 
See February WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES— 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on 
approved economic subjects by residents of U. S. or 
Can. Closes June 1. $300 and $200 for economic 
essays by undergraduates. Closes July 1. See Dec. 
1929, WRITER. 


THE HORN BOOK—270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
$50 to boy or giri of seventeen or under who sends 
in most carefully prepared, most interesting docu- 
ment on country within walking radius of his or her 
home. Closes January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. $5 quarterly for the best 
poem by a subscriber. 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MON- 
TREAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. See new statement in January Prize Offers. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


LIBERTY MYSTERY CONTEST—P. O. Box 480, 
Grand Central Sta., New York. $500, $250, $100, $50, 
four each of $25 for best solutions of real-life mystery 
stories appearing in magazine. See April WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave, New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park, West, New York. $50 for 
10 best quotations from Mark Twain’s books, not over 
three hundred words in all. Closes October 1, 1930. 
For further particulars, see April WRITER. 


MARK TWAIN SOCIETY—Mapyfield, Calif. 
best poem on Mark Twain. No restrictions. 
June ist. See April WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
Published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS—i80 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. $50 and $25 for best original, unpublished 


$10 for 
Closes 


poems, not over thirty-two lines, promoting objects 
of the national Be Kind to Animals Anniversary. 
For details, 


Closes May 165th. see April WRITER. 


Theiler 
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THE PARENTS’ 


MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
over 6,000 words, 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 


255 
$250 for two-part story, not 
dealing with relations of parents 


ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POETRY WORLD—Henry Harrison, 19 Stuyvesant 
St., New York. Extension of following offer from 
August, 1929, through July, 1930: $200, $150, $100, 
and $50 for four best poems published in twelve issues 
of the magazine. See November, 1929, and April, 
1930, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave, New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle’’ each month. 
See July, 1929, WRITER. 

SCRIBNER’S—Contest Editor, 597 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $5,000 for best story between 15,000 and 35,000 
words submitted by American author before Sep- 
tember 20, 1930. Suitable MSS. will be purchased 
for immediate publication. See April WRITER. 
STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STAR-DUST—"Cinquain Contest,” 3314 Newark St., 


Washington, D. C. $5 for cinquains. Limited to 
twelve cinquains. Closes June ist. See April 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


$100 for best poems submitted each four 


months. See January Prize Offers. 
THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 


Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—Dept. 4C, 1926 Broadway, 
New York. Monthly prizes of $2,000, $1,000, two of 
$500, and five of $200 for true stories in first person. 
Address True Story Manuscript Contest, as above. 
See March WRITER. 

YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 





Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules herewith. The first prize for May is awarded for the first 
review by Thomas Evans Chandler, Williamstown, Mass. 


Tue Woman or Anpros. By Thornton 
Wilder. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni, Inc., 1930. 


Just as “The Cabala” heralded the 
arrival of a new figure on the literary 
horizon of America, and “The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey” focused the attention of 
the public on a man who would take the 
time in this age of haste and waste to 
tinge his prose with a classic lustre, so 
does “The Woman of Andros” set the 
final seal of recognized genius on Thorn- 
ton Wilder. For here is a tale of uni- 
versal love, which is not remarkable for 
its theme, significant though it is, for its 
generalized characters, deeply drawn as 
they are, but rather for its classic flow 
of words, which seems scarcely able to 
have come from the pen of a writer living 
in our own generation, and for its over- 
powering philosophy shown in the con- 
flict between duty and reason on the one 
side, and desire and impulse on the other. 

Mr. Wilder’s story could be set at any 
place or in any time, so universal is its 
theme, but he has chosen for the locale 
the little isle of Brynos, one of the lesser 
islands of the Greek archipelago, and for 
the time, that period when “the land that 
was soon to be called holy . . . even then 
was preparing its precious burden.” 
Here he establishes Chrysis, woman of 
Andros, radiant, of majestic countenance, 
despised yet envied by the uncomely 
women of the little island, worshipped by 
the younger of the men at her weekly 
banquets and literary “salons” and thus 
scandalizing the inhabitants, yet withal 


forbidden by her status, as little more 
than a slave, to love or to be loved. But 
into the heart of this goddess on earth 
comes the upright young Pamphilus, son 
of the chief householder on the island and 
one of the shyer members of the literary 
group, who, little suspecting her love for 
him, enamours himself of her carefully 
sheltered little sister, Glycerium, and un- 
fortunately consummates this love. The 
remainder of the story shows the struggle 
of Pamphilus between what he feels is his 
duty, to marry the girl he loves and who 
will become the mother of his child, and 
what the island traditions consider is his 
duty, to marry the girl whom his parents 
chose for him many years before. We 
see this struggle through the eyes and 
hearts of Chrysis, whose death is hastened 
by this tragedy of her beloved little sister ; 
Simo, father of Pamphilus, who is torn 
between his love for his son and the 
ancient Greek customs; and Pamphilus 
himself, torn between duty and desire. 

As one reads this beautiful tale, one 
wonders if this is really modern prose or 
if it is not, in fact, ancient poetry. The 
musical flow of words, the rhythmic beat 
of the perfectly modeled sentences, the 
gentle rise and fall of pitch; surely this 
must be Homer speaking, or Virgil, or 
even Milton or Wordsworth. Mr. Wilder 
knows his classics well, and he has made 
a mark for himself in the literature of 
the day by following the precepts of those 
masters, without allowing carelessness or 
a false sense of the modern to over- 
balance pure composition and lofty sin- 
cerity of art. 
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New Wortps to Conauer. By Richard 
Halliburton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Charles Alma Byers 


It is said that truly successfully 
written tales of romance and adventure, 
whether fact or fiction, will invariably lure 
the reader into placing himself, more or 
less unconsciously, in the réle of the hero 
character thereof. Richard Halliburton, 
perhaps more than any other writer of 
travel books, succeeds in bringing to his 
tales this quality. He is never the mere 
bystander-writer, but ever the outstand- 
ing participant in the things of which he 
writes. And he has a way of so injecting 
himself into the réle that his readers are 
intrigued into fancying themselves, indi- 
vidually, his magic carpet’s sole pas- 
senger. That, probably, is at least one 
of the reasons why his books have 


achieved their quite phenomenal popu- 


larity. : 

In his latest book, “New Worlds to 
Conquer,” Mr. Halliburton takes his 
readers on a tour of Latin America, 
visiting, in particular, the places identi- 
fied with early Spanish discoveries, ex- 
plorations, and conquests in the New 
World. He is seen in the footsteps of 
Columbus at San Salvador, Cortez in 
the conquest of Mexico, Balboa in the 
discovery of the Pacific, Pizarro on the 
trail of Inca gold, and as an intruder 
among the “ghosts” of the Sun Virgins 
at Manchu Picchu. 

However, he is more than a follower 
of old trails. He climbs Popocatepetl in 
Mexico, dives into the Well of Death in 
Yucatan, swims the Panama Canal, is 
an organ-grinder with a monkey on a 
two-thousand-mile trip through Argentina 
and Brazil, becomes, like Captain Drey- 
fus, a “convict” on Devil’s Island, and, 
finally, plays Robinson Crusoe on Crusoe’s 
Island. Hence, there is also action—an- 


Their 








other essential of the interesting travel 
book. 

“New Worlds to Conquer”—no less 
absorbing from the travel and adventure 
angles than his two previous books—is 
better written than either “The Royal 
Road to Romance” or “The Glorious Ad- 
venture.” It shows a broader writing ex- 
perience, an easier style, a better grasp 
on descriptive and narrative craftsman- 
ship. Only his handling of his Crusoe 
experiences seems out of tempo, and a 
little dull, but that, no doubt, is because 
of its being done, not in his own, but in 
the Daniel Defoe vein. At times, espe- 
cially in creating illusion and atmosphere, 
he even attains to the majestic in litera- 
ture, notably toward the close of his chap- 
ter on the Virgin Ghosts. All in all, Mr. 
Halliburton imbues his writings with 
glamor, still another popularizing quality. 


Tue Noise Tuat Time Makes. By Mer- 
rill Moore. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Verna Elizabeth Grubbs 


When is a sonnet not a sonnet? When 
written by Merrill Moore. At least this 
is the first impression the reader receives 
upon glancing at this attractively bound 
volume. “The Noise That Time Makes” 
is composed entirely of these fourteen- 
line poems which the author designates as 
sonnets, but which seem to the casual 
reader so changeable and diversified in 
form and style. Upon closer examination, 
however, one decides with Ralph Hodg- 
son that “these poems are true to form, 
in spite of their informality.” 

It is a well-known fact that the author, 
Merrill Moore, who is now but twenty-five 
years of age, has written something like 
two thousand such sonnets; and that he 
learned shorthand in order to get more 
of them down on paper in the limited 
time at his disposal. The fact is that 
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Merrill Moore is not primarily a poet, 
but a fully accredited physician. Poetry 
is his avocation; he writes it because it 
comes so easy. In this respect he is very 
facile and has lost many sonnets quickly 
jotted down on stray scraps of paper. 
His friend, John Crowe Ransom, who 
writes the foreword to the volume, says 
that Moore has scarcely been able to 
keep, copy, and revise the old poem, be- 
cause it has always been easier for him 
to simply write a new one. 

The title poem—which, by the way, 
will be found at the back of the book— 
is one of the most valid in content, if not 
in structure. Here one will find, what is 
true to a greater or less degree of the 
other poems, that the most original and 
the freshest images, the most exquisite 
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pictures, are jostled by the most sordid 
bits of prose. This idiosyncrasy of style 
serves as a kind of intellectual scenic rail- 
way or loop-the-loop effect for the reader. 
It is disconcerting. For instance, he says, 
sedately enough, 

“The noise that Time makes in passing by 

Is very slight, but even you can hear it.” 

Then he immediately dispels the mood 
thus created by these ungifted lines: 


“Hold the receiver of a telephone 
To your ear when no one is talking on 
the line.” 


Following this come lines of rare 
beauty and vividness—the spirit soars 
upward again with these words: 


“And what may at first sound to you like 
the whine 

Of wind over distant wires is Time’s own 

Garments brushing against a windy cloud.” 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Wrirer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 


The following books have been reviewed and are, therefore, not eligible. 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
John Galsworthy 

The Art of Thinking 

The Craft of Poetry 
Hardware 

Psychology for the Writer 
Stevenson 

Sweden’s Best Stories 
Handbook of Classical Mythology 
What to Read 

Narrative Writing 

Winged Horse Anthology 
Kristin Lavransdatter 

A Preface to Morals 

Boy’s Life of John Burroughs 
Art of Rapid Reading 


Jungle Gods 

Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
Orlando 

The Pathway 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 
The Ordeal of Our Generation 
Fifty Romance Lyrics 

They Stooped to Folly 

Iron Man 

Coronet 

Fables 

The English Novel 

Writing for Children. 

The Fine Art of Reading 

The Best Short Stories of 1929 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“For crawling out of the dungeons of want, 
poverty, illness, and despair, Eugene O'Neill has 
now mounted to the very pinnacle of international 
fame; and from his very real chateau and estate 
in France he might, mounting to its highest tower, 
thunder as a truth what his father thundered 
every night from a canvas rock: “Ihe world is 
mine?” Eveens O’Neu1i—A Vicnerre. By Ben- 
jamin de Casseres. Popular Biography for April. 


“There are elements in the present situation 
that are dangerous, but the number of really ex- 
cellent books of the more serious type that find 
their way into the class of steady and durable 
sellers is too heartening a sign of the times to be 
lost sight of in the fuss kicked up over the 
startling ‘success’ of the latest piece of claptrap.” 
Tue Boox Racxet: A Desate. II—A Pvusisn- 
en's Derense. By Herschel Brickell. The Forum 
for April. 


“Then, having completed his tests, Professor 
West announced the results in his invaluable book, 
‘Bilingualism.’ Briefly summarized, those results 
are as follows:—(1) There is certainly no advan- 
tage, but rather a disadvantage, in being born in 
a bilingual country; (2) the mastery of two 
languages, instead of being a mental discipline, 
is a mental handicap—or, as Schuchart says, ‘if 
a bilingual man has two strings to his bow, both 
of them are rather slack’; (3) because of the dis- 
tinct mental handicap which comes from the study 
of a foreign language, the school system of Ben- 
gali has had to work out a course designed to re- 
duce this handicap to a minimum, thereby assur- 
ing the students a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language with a minimum of the handicap which 
comes from being forced to acquire that knowl- 
edge.” Tue Foreign Lancuace Gainpstone. By 
William Norwood Brigance. The American Mer- 
cury for April. 


“Chrysis gathers about her the youths of the 
town and teaches them that life is a precious 
treasure to be enjoyed, the bitter with the sweet; 
that unalloyed happiness is not to be desired be- 
cause life in its ideal state could not be endured 
by man.” Amono tHe New Booxs. By Harry 
Hansen. Harper’s Magazine for April. 


“After eight months of utterly futile metropoli- 
tan minnesinging without attracting the attention 
of a single newspaper editor, I was ready, aye, 
determined, to quit and trek back to the little 
Ohio town whence I came—a failure. But fate, 
as usual, hung on the thread of coincidence! It 
was a letter from the editor of a Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, paper, bless him, agreeing to accept 
my offer of three months’ trial service free that 
turned my frail journalistic craft out of rough 


seas into pleasant waters. I carried on. And am 
I glad? I Wovutpn’r Trave Joss witn Hoover. 
By O. O. McIntyre. Cosmopolitan for April. 


“I almost forgot to mention the beautiful 
British cemetery and Shelley’s grave. ‘It might 
make one in love with death,’ he wrote, ‘to think 
that one should be buried in so sweet a place.’ 
This terraced garden of unforbidding death is so 
unlike any other cemetery in the world that it 
almost reconciles one to the inescapable fact that 
all roads lead to Rome and all Roman roads lead 
to the grave.” TravetcHarts ror Every Monts 
iv THE Year. By Frederick Lewis. Woman's 
Home Companion for April. 


“My theory of the screen operetta is, briefly, 
this: That it is to be the same as the stage 
operetta, save for the increased scope allowed by 
production on the screen. Instead of six or eight 
scenes, there may be fifty, if desired. That is an 
important difference, of course, and it cteates a 
fundamental problem in the technique of con- 
struction; but it is a problem for the librettist, 
not for the composer.” Anp So to Ho.tywoop: 
Nores oN A PirerRtmMaAGE TO THE SouND Sruvpi0s. 
By Oscar Straus. The Theatre Magazine for 
April. 


“Among all novelists, the most consummate art- 
ist was the Russian, Ivan Turgenef. He had the 
satisfaction of knowing, while he was yet alive on 
earth, that he had written immortal books, that 
his works would never be forgotten. What did 
he think of all that? He was a bachelor. He said 
that he would give all his art, all his books, and 
all his fame, if there were one woman in the world 
who cared whether he came home late to dinner.” 
Tue Ipear Wire. By William Lyon Phelps. The 
Delineator for April. 


“Not just a job, but a victorious career can 
be achieved by the intelligent young woman who 
selects her place in American business after a 
survey of our economic and industrial life.” Jozns 
ror Women. By Doris E. Fleischman. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for April. 


“In fact, in our own country such cities as Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, and Detroit, have had consider- 
able experience with adult schools. The Buffalo 
Survey and the Cleveland Survey show rather 
large enrollment in adult classes. These surveys 
point out the fact that thousands of our mature 
population are not satisfied with their present 
state and are attempting through study to better 
their condition.” Hossres ron Parents. By Paul 
R. Hanna and Colba F. Gucker. The Parents’ 
Magazine for April. 
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Chuck the Bombast! 


of make-believe, and get down to busi- 
ness. My service increases sales and 
lessens labor. 


Send for circular 


G. B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. W Hartford, Conn. 








WRITE FOR THE TALKIES! 


For adequate representation among talking pic- 
ture producers, New York market, eend your 
stories promptly. No special form, theme, dia- 
logue, or length required. The story is the thing! 
Correspondence invited. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY CO. 
1776 Broadway Dept. D-7. New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 
by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c. per 1000 
words with carbon copy. Poetry lic. per line. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street Olean, N. ¥. 








PAPER and ENVELOPES 
Hammermill Bond, $1.10 per 500 sheets (1 
ream). Set of strong, kraft envelopes, 50 
outgoing and 50 for return, $1.00. We pay 
postage and ship same day. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 








DETECTIVE STORIES 


Send stories and novels for immediate study and recom- 
mendation. Highest references — standard small fee. 
Send story direct or write for circular. 
Cc. S. HAMMOCKH, Ph. D. 
Author, Criminologist, Literary Coach 
67 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








AUTHORS — 


Your manuscript prepared for publication 
by a competent typist. Prompt and accu- 
rate service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information, 


AMANDA A. LAWRENCE 
405 Fifth St. Bismark, N. Dak. 








AUTHORS —First aid and complete revision 
MARY HANNAH BOOTH 


Studio, 247 Union St. Breakers 9430 LYNN, MASS. 











Greeting Card Markets 


A carefully compiled list containing information 
concerning subjects, prices, companies paying 
bonuses, and taboo words and phrases. 20 cents- 
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Harvard Square Cambridge, Mass. 





Comments on the Work of 
Henry Harrison, Publisher 


Frank B. Blumenfield in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union: “Henry Harrison commands respect on 
at least two scores: his taste in poetry is catholic 
and, on the whole, sound; and the books he pro- 
duces reflect credit on the bookmaker’s art.” 

H. K, Ellingson in the Colorado Springs Gazette: 
“Henry Harrison publishes Work in beautifully 
bound volumes. e is obviously determined to 
select for publication only verses of poetic quality.” 

Alfred Kreymborg: “You are doing an ex- 
cellent job for the poets you publish.” 

Geo. M. Hartt in the Passaic (N. J.) News: 
“We join in hailing Henry Harrison as the friend 
and helper of the new poets.” 

Henry E. Christman, Alfred University, N. Y.: 
“The books are very distinctive in format and 
binding: beautifully done. I always thought that 

had just about as good format and 
binding as anybody could get, but you have more 
than eclipsed his quality.” 

The Lexington (Ky.) Herald: “The house of 
Henry Harrison is doing unique and intensely 
interesting work by giving most beautiful pub- 
lication to the work of younger poets. The book- 
making is exquisite work and the varied talents 
displayed with grace and fitness.” 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard: “A _ high 
quality of craftsmanship in illustration and print- 
ing are employed in building these books.” 

Sherman (Tex.) Democrat: “Mr. Harrison is 
succeeding in putting into print in attractive form 
a mass of American verse, much of which is good, 
and much of which would otherwise not be given 
opportunities it truly deserves. He is giving 
many men and women of intelligence encourage- 
ment and stimulation, so that out of his efforts 
is coming a certain amount of fruition.” 

Sacramento (Calif.) Bee: “Poetry lovers of 
this country are much indebted to Henry Harri- 
son for his admirable taste in the selection and 
publication of the works of modern poets.” 

Frank Ashton in the Cincinnati Post: “One 
cannot consider the Harrison books without re- 
marking on their jackets, binding, typography 
and ornamentation. Harrison has taken care of 
all that most attractively.” 

Tulsa (Okla.) World: “The Harrison books at- 
tract the eye; they are fine in design and work- 
manship.” 

Wilmington (Dela.) Every Evening: “Each 
volume is tastefully bound, and will be a welcome 
addition to every home library.” 

New Bedford (Mass.) Standard: “Handsome 
volumes for the reader who finds delight in con- 
temporary poetry.” 

Ruth Peiter in the Toledo (O.) Times: “Mr. 
Harrison’s judgment never fails. His merits as 
a publisher we have enlarged on before. Only 
a true poet could be such a perfect publisher of 
poetry.” 
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